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Week of April 13, 1983 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES GET $2.8 MILLION 
IN SETTLEMENT OF REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS SUIT 


WASHINGTON -- In the largest settlement ever under the veterans’ reemployment 
rights law, Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that 665 former and 
current railroad employees will receive $2.8 million in back and future pension 
benefits as a result of having their military service credited toward retirement 
benefits from their civilian jobs. 


“This case demonstrates our determination to protect the joo rignts and 
benefits of our nation's veterans,” Secretary Donovan said. “The men and 
women who serve in our armed forces shculd not be penalized by losing benefits 
that’ they would have earned by remaining in their civilian joos.” 


Tne settlement ends a class action lawsuit filed by the U. S. ..ctorney's 
Office in Philadelphia at the request of the Lapor Department's 
Labor Management Services Administration. The suit involved 665 former and 
current employees of the New York Central Railroad and four suosidiary 
companies covered by the Conrail supplemental pension plan. New York 
Central's employees and operations were taken over by Penn Central in 1968 and 
later by Conrail. 


Under terms of the settlement, the retired railroad workers will receive 
lump-sum back pension payments canging fram a few dollars to more tnan 
$10,000. Their future monthly pension benefits also will bce increased. 


In addition to the benefits for the retirees, the settlement calls for 
other former New York Central employees wno still work for Conraii to receive 
increased monthly benefits when they retire. Conrail and the Penn Central 
Corporation are sharing the cost of paying the additional benefits. 


The government's suit contended that in not giving the employees pension 
credit for military service, Conrail and Penn Central violated tne . 
creemployment cights act. This law entitles veterans to reinstatement oy tneirc 
preservice employers with the same pay, seniority, and benefits tmey «ould 





have had if they hadn't been away. In a 1977 culing, tu 
that pension benefits are covered by tne reemployment rc 
service should be credited for pension purposes. 


The Conrail case degan when Robert I. Hunter sougnt 








help in getting his military service counted for pension ocenefi 
went to work for New york Central in 1937, left in 1942 ¢ tec 2 and 
returned to the railroad following his discharge from te vice in 1946 





when he cetired in 1977, Hunter tried unsuccessfully tog 
service included in computing his pension benefits. 


After tne U. S. Attorney and the Lador Department 
yoluntary agreement with Conrail, Hunter agreed to nav 
lass action against Conrail and Penn Central s1 
ot to have received credit for tneir service 
I or the Vietnam aac. The suit was filed in Decetoer 1980 in ¥. S. District 
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Week of April 18, 1983 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES TO PROVIDE MOST OF NEW JOBS 
BY 1990, BLS EXPERT SAYS 





WASHINGTON -- Service industries will provide more new jobs than 
any other sector of the economy during the 10-year period ending in 
1990, a Labor Department expert told a House science and technology 
subcommittee. 


Employment in the business, professional, and health services 
component of this sector increased 37 percent between 1970 and 1980 and 
is expected to grow another 20 to 28 percent by 1990, Ronald E. Kutscher, 
an associate commissioner of the deparment's Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
said. 


High demand for health care, business services, advertising and 
commercial cleaning services was a major reason for the 1970-80 growth. 
Through 1990, employment requirements in health care are expected to 
continue increasing due to even more demand. Demand will be fueled by 
population rises, especially among the elderly, rising incomes, and 
increased health insurance coverage, Kutscher said. 


Business services, including accounting, data processing and main- 
tenance, also are expected to grow rapidly, Kutscher told the subcommittee. 


And the civilian labor force as a whole, consisting bo 
working and those looking for work, also will continue its growth 


years. 


By 1990, Kutscher said, the size of the civilian labor force sh 


range between 122 and 128 million persons, a 17 to 22 percent rise 
1980 

Contributing to this growth will be an expansion of the w 
population and still further increases in the number of wor 
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OR DEPARTMENT RECOVERS OVER $550,000 
IN VOLUNTARY COMPLIANCE SETTLEMENT 





Publishin Inc. pension plan have 


cemn) 


] j 
lan under a voluntary compliance 


WASHINGTON -- The trustees of the Yankee Pub 
paid r $550 the Dublin, New Hampshire p u 
sett] t U.S. Department of Labor. 





culminates a Labor Department investigation conducted by its 





Office into a complaint that the trustees violated the Employee Retire- 
Security Act (ERISA). 





Under ERISA, the department has authority to investigate act 
violations of the pension law. The department attezpts to resolve any violations 


of ERISA through volur*ary compliance settlements when possible 
































According to tie .nvestigative report, some & percent of plan sunds were 
invested m asimited partnerships, all of which were managed by the same genera 
r luded Telland Investment Croup, re ne Invest- 
° nt Group, st Center Investment Group, 0 ige 
estment Group and First Cable Investment up 
to diversify plan investments to minimize the risk 
anaged Robert M. Stewart and James R. Meyers, de ured 
ank result of Stewart and Meyers nverting the s nd 
and for their own purposes Stewart and Meyers are rrenctiy 
the proceedings 
1 March 11, 1983 the departzent formally tified che trustees of the alle 
ations The trustees, rather than await the outcome f the banx«rup y or »¢ 
$ agreed ¢t cooperate by making the plan whole by repaying $557,908.61 (which 
amount cluded interest at the annual prime rate and ¢ app t an independent 
estment lager to handle the plan's affairs in the future 
Sased on terms of the settlement, the department tified the tr 
: 5 vestigat mn is now cluded and that no further action : ntemplar 
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, many observers of the labo 


. 
vames B. Carey, president of the International Union of Electrical ¥orkers (I 









rIA 


would assume the presidency of the AFL-CIO Carey ran 
president that year and defeated Paul Jennings by over 2,000 votes. 









years old. i 
ssiot fraud has la 
the results of union cti 
must keep updating its metho’= of detzct 


Occasionally, however, the old ways 
returns are still uncovered. A few years ago, 
but who was counting the ballots in a local union election decided to prove it 
could still be done. He stuffed his pockets, trouser legs, and socks wit: 
uncounted ballots and walked off with them. 





He then protested tne election results to the Laoor Department anu wa 
smugly as the investigation began. H1s Smugness evaporated wnen the 
department uncovered what he had done and cotained his confession. 





tions in 1983 are more likely to involve su 


Investigations of union 
Matters as the use of union funds for partisan campaigning, contrioutio 
candidates from all manner of sources, denying some candidates access to 


membership lists, and using the union's newspaper to promote tne interests of 
soecific candidates. 


The LMRDA provides that every naticnal union "shall elect its of 
less often than once every five years either by secret oallot among tne 
memoers in good standing or at a convention of delegates cnosen oy 
ballot.” Local unions must elect their officers at least once every tnree 
years by secret bdallot. 

Beyond these provisions, the act spells out few specific poroceaur 
elections; ratner it sets minimum requirements for unions on suc : 
nomination of candidates, eligivility to hold office and to vote, campaisn 
safeguards, and election procedures. In general, a union is allowed to ‘ 
conduct its electi according to its constitution and sylaws so lonj as its 
rules do not conflict with tne act. 








Sut wnat if a mion metoer feels that an election nas seen n2ela in 2 
non-cemocratic canner? 


First, tne mevtoer Tust attet>t to exnaust ail in 
availaple uncer tre union's constitution and sylaws. 
protest or fails to resolve it within toree mon=ns, 
Complaint wita tne Lasor Decar=tent. 





3LACK NEWS DIGEST - 4/18/33 
FAIR UNION ELECTIONS - P. 2 


Tne department is required to investigate each properly fiied allegation 
of a union election violation. This investigation is conducted sy tne 
department's Labor-Management Services Acninistration (LMSA). If LMSA finds 
eh 


election, a statement is sent to all parties concerned listing tne reasons sny 
the Gepartment is not taking action on the case. 

But if the investigation turns up evidence of a viol that could nave 
affected the outcome of the election, the department is required oy the LYRDA 
to file a civil suit against the union in a federal district court witnin 60 
days after receiving the comlaint. 
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E core going to court, however, LMSA often tries to work with the union to 
achie =» a voluntary settleme of the complaint in lieu of Litigation. 
no vol.nt«ry settlement is reached and the court finds in favor of the 
D on void and 


Tf S 
the department, the law c:!'s for the court to declare the electi 
cder a new election uncer LMSA supervision. 


Tne election standards and other provision: -£ the LY“ DA apply to private 
sector unions. Members of federal employee unions are cted by similar 
provisions under the Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA). recent years, tne 
Labor Department has been receiving adout 225 election complaints annually 
under the LMRDA and CSRA. Of these, about 60 each year are found to involve 
violations that could have affected the outcome of the election. 








The LMRDA was enacted to insure “that labor organizations, employers, and 
their officials adhere to the highest standards of responsiodility ana etnical 
conduct in adninistering the affairs of their organizations.” The election 
provisions of this important law, enforced by the Labor Department, nelp 
insure that the rights of union mempers are respected and protected. 
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BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 4/18/83 
JOB BANK OPENINGS HIGHLIGHTS - P. 2 


Comparing the same Job Banks over the-year ago period, the number 
of openings decreased from the PeBruary 1982 totals By about 2 
percent. Of the 84 industries that generally list about 1,000 or 
more Job Bank openings ch month, 58 of them showed decreases 
over the previous year vels, while only 19 industries that had 

a significant number ob openings registered increases The 
most severe percenta op in openings over the Pebruary 1982-198 
period occurred in rooming houses, camps and related 
facilities which exp ced a 39 percent reduction, 





Local areas with reductions of 30 percent or more in the number of 
available job openings from the previous year were: Charleston, 
SC (-33%) and Greensboro, NC (-36%). Of the 35 cities that had a 


thousand or more job openings for the months of Pebruary 1982 
and 1983, 18 of them showed increases in job openings with 8 of 
them showing increases of 25 percent o~ mor? o-er that period, 
Those eight cities were: Kansas City, MO (>7%,; Buffalo, NY (42%); 
Chicago, IL (34%); St. Louis, MO (33%); Lyncuaburg, VA (31%) 
Atlanta, GA (29%); Charlotte, NC (26%); and Pt, Worth, TX (26%). 





The Labor Deoartment's Employment and Training Adminis cau- 
tions that there is no guarantee that all jobs listed rch 
edition of the “Job Openings” bulletin, are stil] avail- 





able. They merely represent occupations for which there 
nificant demand during the month of Pebruary 1983. 


Single copies of this bulletin may be obtained by writing to: 

Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, CO 81009. Annual subscrip- 

tions may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
* Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


/// 





Week of April 18, 1983 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS INTRODUCES ITS FIRST MEASURES 
OF MULTIFACTOR PRODUCTIVITY 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity, as measured by output per unit of combined labor 
and capital inputs--multifactor productivity--rose an average of 1.5 percent per 
year from 1948 to 1981 in the private business sector, according to a new measure 
introduced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


his new series shows the changes in che amount of labor and capital used in 
production (table A). As such it reflects the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology, the level of output, utilization of capacity, 
the organization of production, managerial skills, as well as changes in the 
characteristics and efforts of the workforce. 
The traditional productivity series—output per hour of all persons—-reflects 
these influences and also the impact of changes in capital per unic of labor 
sput. The new measure, therefore, supplements the existing measure by 
providing a basis for mearu-ing that impact. 





Wer the 1948-81 period, when gult.factor productivity increased 1.5 percent per 
year, the traditional productivity measure of output per hour rose 2.4 percent 
per year. Therefore, the growth in capital per hour contributed 0.9 percentage 
point to the growth in output per hour (table B). 


The growth in multifactor productivity showed two distinct patterns: 2.0 percent 
per year from 1948 to 1973, but only 0.1 percent per year from 1973 to 1981. 
This slowdown reflected a falloff in output growth, coupled with a faster growth 
of combined inputs of labor and capital. The accelerated increase in inputs of 
labor and capital after 1973 was due to the faster increase in the hours of all 
persons since the annual rate of growth of capital was slower after 1973. 


The traditional productivity measure of output per hour slowed--dropping from a 
growth rate of 3.0 percent during the 1948-73 period to 9.3 percenc from 1973 to 
1981. Of this 2.2 percentage point falloff, 0.3 percentage point was the result 
£ the slowdown in the growth of capital per unit of labor input. The 
balance--that of multifactor productivity growth--reflected the remaining 
influences. . 


Jutput per unit of capital services, another productivity measure introduced 
today, fluctuated between 1948 and 1981 but did not register a significant trend 
over the period as a whole (chart A). 


Private nonfarm business. From 1948 to 1981, aulctifactor productivity growcir ir 
this sector averaged 1.3 percent annually as output rose 3.4 percent per year 
and combined labor and capital inputs increased 2.1 percent per year (table A). 





As was_the case for the private business sector as a whole, after 1973 there was 
a marked change in the trend. Multifactor productivity grew 1.7 percent 
annually fron 1943 to 1973, duc did not grow at all after 1973 (table 8). 


Hence, all of the increase in output during the later period case from increased 
inputs of capital and labor. 
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RS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABO 
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The Job Corps Program is a national sys f centers 
basic education, vocational training, counseling, health cz 
services to help disadvantaged young men and women prepare 


responsible citizenship. There are 107 residential] centers 


tom 


The program is administered by the U.S. Department of Labor. 









Young men and women, 16 through 21, who are out of school an 
no marketable skills can benefit from the services the Job Corps p 
provides. The 107 residential centers across the country have a c 
of about 40,000, but can serve about twice that number yearly as 
average length of stay is about 6 months, the U.S. Department of L 
reports. 
#42 
The d affil + emp nent 
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eekers the rtment of Labor ports 
#44 
Lo e offices serve any citizen or legal resider 
nited S ble and desires to work A ants wh 
than Job offer are referred to commu agencies or 
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